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HISTORY. 

Emily J. Rice. 
GREEK HISTORY IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

In the primary grades of the elementary schools the work 
in history, following the natural interests of the children, must 
deal especially with the industrial and social phases of society, 
and give comparatively little attention to governmental organi- 
zation. Children who are too young to study political institu- 
tions take their first steps in the training for citizenship by means 
of work which they feel is of use to their small community, the 
home, the school, or the neighborhood. By such work, under 
wise direction, they learn their relations to the institutions 
nearest to their own experiences. The school which makes a 
demand for social service is cultivating those qualities of charac- 
ter that are needed in the larger community, the state, and 
nation. It is only in the higher grades that we can make clear the 
nature of these institutions of government. 

With the older children, as much as with the younger, the 
notion of personal responsibility must be cultivated by action. 
No study of environment or of history can take the place of 
actual labor which benefits the community. On the other hand, 
if the individual is to do his best work for the world, he must 
understand the conditions of present civilization. To give this 
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intelligence, children should investigate the institutions of their 
own community, and also study such historic peoples as throw 
most light on those phases of present life which they are able to 
comprehend. It is not enough that they study their own times, 
or even their own country. They need a broader horizon. It 
is only by taking the larger view that they can be made ade- 
quately to feel the possibility of movement and change in human 
affairs. A knowledge that there have been ways of doing and 
thinking far different from their own is necessary to a broad 
and tolerant spirit. 

There are many types of historic stories that present a con- 
trast to those conditions of modern life which come within the 
proper field of children's study, and yet may serve to deepen 
their experiences. Among them Greek history seems especially 
desirable, because it deals with simple forms of political institu- 
tions, forms as simple as those of our own colonial history; its 
social life shows activities that the children can appreciate 
through their own occupations ; and it has a wealth of illustrative 
material which, by means of museums and photographs, is within 
easy reach. Further, Greek history stands for ideals of civic 
pride and patriotism. By the study of Greek art, the children 
may add the notion of civic beauty to the conception of the 
development of the city previously gained by study of their 
own city and country. 

There are three factors which enter into any successful 
method. They are, first, social work ; second, study of one's 
own community; third, study of historic peoples. History 
appeals to children when it is vitally connected with what they 
themselves are doing, or with their investigation of the con- 
ditions of their own environment. It is the occupations in which 
they are themselves engaged that furnish the key to an under- 
standing of the life of others, both in the present and in the 
past. 

In the sixth grade of the Elementary School of the School 
of Education — children averaging about eleven years of age — 
the work for this year is following the general plan outlined 
below : 
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I. OCCUPATIONS. 
Special emphasis upon clay-modeling and the making of pottery. Visits 
to the Art Institute and to the Field Columbian Museum to study sculpture 
and pottery. Study of important statues in public places, as the Lincoln 
monument in Lincoln Park, and of the decorations of public buildings. 
Making of designs and stencils for the decoration of the kindergarten of the 
school building. 

11. Civics. 

Study of public buildings: city hall; post-office; public library; Art 
Institute ; Field Columbian Museum ; some public-school buildings ; styles of 
architecture; examples of public spirit in beautifying the city; improvement 
associations ; public property, by whom owned and cared for. See article on 
"Local History" in Vol. II, No. 3, p. 198, of this Journal. 

III. GREEK HISTORY. 

1. Olympia: A journey to Greece (use stereopticon); description of the 
present appearance of Olympia ; excavations by the Germans ; revival of the 
Olympic games in modern times ; plans for the games in Chicago in 1904 ; 
story of Herakles; the Herakles metopes; story of Hermes. 

References : Gardner, New Chapters in Greek History (plan of ruins); Baedekers 
Greece (plan of ruins); Falke, Greece and Rome (picture of restoration); Richardson, 
"The Revival of the Olympic Games," Scribner's, Vol. XIX, p. 453, and "The 
New Olympic Games," Scribner's, Vol. XX, p. 267, September, 1896; Hall, Four 
Great Greeks (story of Herakles); Tarbell, A History of Greek Art, p. 178 (Herakles 
metopes); Farnell, Cult 0/ Greek States (story of Hermes). 

2. The Hermes of Praxiteles. 

References : Gardner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture, Vol. II, p. 355 ; Mitchell, 
Ancient Sculpture, Vol. II, p. 437 ; Tarbell, A History of Greek Art, p. 221 ; Colignan, 
Mythology in Relation to Greek Art; Dyer, Gods of Greece; Homer, Iliad (translated 
by Lang, Leaf, and Myers); Odyssey (translated by Palmer). 

3. The Chariot Race (a pediment group found at Olympia). Story of 
Pelops and Oenomaus. 

References: Gardner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture, Vol. I, p. 216; Mitchell, 
Ancient Sculpture, Vol. I, p. 253 ; Tarbell, A History of Greek Art, p. 172. 

4. The Olympic games : Preparation for the games ; the pentathlon ; 
the stadion ; the chariot races ; the hippodrome ; rewards of victory. 

References: Guhl and Koner, The Life of the Greeks and Romans, p. 115; 
Falke, Greece and Rome; Marquand, "The Old Olympic Games," Century, Vol. 
XXIX, p. 803 ; Duffield-Osborne, "A Day at Olympia," Scribner's, Vol. XIX, p. 433, 
April, 1896; Mahaffy, Rambles and Studies in Greece; Duruy, History of Greece, Vol. 
II, section ii, p. 378; "Olympia," Encyclopcedia Britannica; "Greek History," Uni- 
versal Encyclopedia; lconographic Encyclopcedia; Harrison, Greece, "Stories of the 
Nations;" Curtius, History of Greece; Guerber, Story of the Greeks; Andrews, Ten 
Boys on the Road from Long Ago to Now; Church, Three Greek Children. 
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5. Greek education: In Sparta, chiefly gymnastics; in Athens, gym- 
nastics and music; ideals of each state; contrast with our own schools; 
games of our own gymnasium; practice in Greek games — running, leaping, 
wrestling, throwing the discus, throwing the spear; study of statues — the 
Wrestlers, the Discus Thrower of Myron, the Doryphorus and Diadumenus of 
Polyclitus, the Apoxyomenos of Lysippus ; very simple idea of the Spartan 
state and of the Athenian state ; organization of our own city government. 

References : Davidson, Aristotle and Ancient Educational Ideals; Mahaffy, 
Old Greek Education; Whitaker, "Young Greek Boys and Old Greek Schools," Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, Vol. LIII, p. 809 ; Andrews, Ten Boys on the Road from Long 
Ago to Now; Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Romans, pp. 216 (foot race), 
218 (leaping), 219 (wrestling), 222 (throwing the discus), 223 (spear-throwing), 225 
(horse-racing), 226 (the chariot race), 228 (games at ball); Tarbell, A History of Greek 
Art, pp. 207, 240 ; Gardner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture, Vol. I, p. 236 ; Vol. II, pp. 
327, 403 ; Kaufman, " Lycurgus " and " Solon," Our Young Folks' Plutarch. 

6. Early sculpture : Study from photographs some of the rudest statues 
of the Greeks, and contrast these with the work of the best period ; study the 
statues of women found on the Acropolis, and show in a very simple way the 
gradual growth in skill of the Greek artists. 

References: Mitchell, Ancient Sculpture, Vol. I, pp. 175-248; Gardner, Hand- 
book of Greek Sculpture, Vol. I, pp. 89-213 ; Tarbell, A History of Greek Art, pp. 127- 
59 ; Duruy, History of Greece, Vol. II, section i ; Murray, History of Greek Sculpture; 
Radcliffe, Schools and Masters of Sculpture. 

7. The Persian wars : Stories of Marathon, Thermopylae, and Salamis ; 
lives of Aristides and Themistocles. 

References: Curtius, History of Greece; Smith, History of Greece, "Students' 
Series;" Herodotus, Histories; Church, Stories from Herodotus; Busolt, Greek History; 
Holm, History of Greece; Abbott, History of Greece; Grote, History of Greece. 

8. Athens : Rebuilding of the city after the Persian wars ; the Acropolis ; 
the Parthenon, especially the story of its frieze ; attitude of the people toward 
their public buildings ; Phidias ; Pericles ; the Greek theater ; Socrates. 

References : Waldstein, The Art of Phidias ; Grant, Greece in the Age of Peri- 
cles; Harrison and Verrall, Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens; Blummer, 
Home Life of the Ancient Greeks (translated by Zimmer) ; Pausanias, Greece (trans- 
lated by Frazer) ; Abbott, Pericles and the Golden Age of Athens; Gardner, " Greek 
History and Greek Monuments," Atlantic Monthly, Vol. LXXXIV, p. 183; Symonds, 
Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece; Pennell, Ancient Greece; Jebb, Modern 
Greece; Church, Pictures from Greek Life and Story; Hoppin, Greek Art on Greek 
Soil; Christie, History of Greek Sculpture; Wordsworth, Greece, Pictorial, Descriptive, 
and Historical; Hamerling, Aspasia; Becker, Charicles; Gardner and Jevons, Manual 
of Greek Antiquities ; Dyer, Ancient Athens; Pater, Greek Studies; Diehl, Excursions 
in Greece; Hall, " The Merry Dionysus," Four Great Greeks. 

Note. — It is our intention to follow this study of Greek history with a study of 
the Revolutionary struggle in America. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR THE STUDY OF POTTERY. 

GENERAL REFERENCES. 
Binns, The Story of the Potter; Young, The Ceramic Art; Prime, China and 
China Painters; Prime, " Some Notes about Pottery," Harper's, Vol. XLVIII, p. 320 ; 
Jacquemart, History of the Ceramic Art; Lockwood, Handbook of Ceramic Art; Mar- 
ryatt, Pottery and Porcelain; Muller, The Training of a Craftsman; Longfellow, 
" Keramos ; " Meyers, Handbook of Ornament; Koehler, Illustrations of the History 
of Art; Chase and Clow, Stories of Industry ; Kirby, Aunt Martha's Corner Cupboard; 
La Croix, The Arts of the Middle Ages; Monthly Illustrator, July, August, September, 
1901; Knight, Mechanical Dictionary ; Knight, Pictorial Gallery of Art ; Encyclopcedia 
Britannica; Day, Ornamental Design; Moses, Vases. 

PRIMITIVE POTTERY. 
Hoffman, Pottery of the American Indians; Reports of the American Bureau of 
Ethnology; James, Indian Basketry; Haddon, Evolution of Art (Indian); Iconographic 
Encyclopaedia; Joly, Man before Metals; "Indian Basketry," Everybody's Magazine., 
November, 1901; Birch, Ancient Pottery; "Potter's Art among Native Americans," 
Popular Science Monthly, Vol. XLIX, p. 646 ; " Rise of the Pottery Industry," Popular 
Science Monthly, Vol. XII, p. 145 ; Wiltse, "Grandmother Kaolin's Story," Stories for 
Kindergartens and Primary Schools. 

GREEK POTTERY. 

Baumeister, Denkmdler (von Rohden's article on Greek vases) ; Harrison, Plates 
of Early Black and Red Figured Attic Vases; Robinson's Catalogue to the Boston 
Museum Collection ; Smith, " Orphic Myths on Vases," Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. 
II, p. 343; Jones, "Two Vases by Phintas," ibid., Vol. XII, p. 366; Richards, Frag- 
ments of Vases from the Acropolis of Athens, Vol. XIV, p. 381; Walters, " Greek Vases," 
Knowledge, Vol. XIX, pp. 36, 91, 151, 267; Longfellow, "The Greek Vases," Scrib- 
ner's, 1888; Longfellow, "The Decoration of Vases," Scribner's, 1888; Labarte, 
Illustrated Handbook of the Arts of the Middle Ages, p. 329. 

LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. 
"The della Robbia Industry," Magazine of Art, Vol. XX, p. 6; Smiles, "Life of 
Luca della Robbia," Self Help; Vasari, "Luca della Robbia," Lives of the Painters; 
Fortnum, Majolica; Labarte, "Majolica," Illustrated Handbook of the Arts of the 
Middle Ages, p. 283 ; Bianciardi, " Luca della Robbia and His School," Harper's, Vol. 
LX, p. 692 ; La Croix, The Arts of the Middle Ages, p. 56. 

PALISSY. 
Smiles, "Life of Palissy," Self Help; Labarte, "Palissy," Illustrated Handbook of 
the Arts of the Middle Ages, p. 304 ; Morley, Palissy the Potter; La Croix, The Arts 
of the Middle Ages, p. 62. 

DELFT. 

Binns, The Story of the Potter, p. 75 ; Labarte, Illustrated Handbook of the Arts of 
the Middle Ages; Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

CHINESE PORCELAIN. 
Gulland, Chinese Porcelain; Riordan, " A Collection of Chinese Porcelain," 
Harper's, Vol. LXX. 
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JAPANESE WARE. 

Gonse, Japanese Art; Dresser, Japan; Bing, Artistic Japan; Walters Collection, 
Oriental Ceramic Art (Ryerson Library, Art Institute) ; Young, "Cloisonne 1 Enamel," 
Harper's, Vol. LVIII, p. 211. 

MEISSEN. 

Smiles, "Bottger," Self Help; Labarte, Illustrated Handbook of the Arts of the 
Middle Ages (Bottger), p. 318 (German stoneware), p. 312; Ouida, The Porcelain 
Stove. 

ST. CLOUD AND SEVRES. 

Binns, The Story of the Potter, pp. 99, 103; Jacquemart, History of the Ceramic 
Art; Labarte, Illustrated Handbook of the Arts of the Middle Ages (porcelain), p. 315, 
(Sevres), p. 324. 

WEDGEWOOD. 

Smiles, "Josiah Wedgewood," Self Help; Jewett, Life of IVedgewood; Jewett, 
Ceramic Art of Great Britain ; Smiles, Josiah IVedgewood. 

COLONIAL. 

Helen Evartson Smith, Colonial Days and Ways; Alice Morse Earle, China Col- 
lecting in America. 

ROOKWOOD. 

" Recent Advances in Pottery," in series of "Development of American Industries 
since Columbus," Popular Science Monthly, Vol. XL, p. 289 ; de Kay, "Art from the 
Kilns," Munsey's, October, 1901; pamphlets issued by the Rookwood Company and 
by the Grueby Company. 



ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 

George W. Myers. 

Some who are preparing to teach make the mistake of assum- 
ing that the tendency of modern education is to eliminate the 
mathematical work from the elementary curriculum. This mis- 
take is probably due to hasty inferences from the overdrawn 
statements and criticisms of certain prominent schoolmen, who 
are not satisfied with the present outcome of current methods, 
and who are not careful to distinguish between good and bad 
teaching of mathematics. A very little study into the causes of 
those changes which have brought about most of the advances in 
the industrial world, which give to our time its peculiar character, 
will convince one that they are founded on the mathematical 
sciences. Economics and the so-called unmathematical sciences 
of zoology, botany, biology, etc., are being given more and more 
of a mathematical basis every day. This struggle is at times 



